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The ‘Reviewing Stand 


Processions at times move slowly, and we regret that our Cavalcade has 
been delayed to such an extent that the seasons seem out of step. The 
quick march, however, is on, and we promise a more regular appearance. 

The sweep of our current issue carries us from Colonial Virginia to 
the present day. Dr. R. Lewis Wright writes of the time when medical 
practice was first being developed. The reconstructed Pasteur-Galt Apothe- 
cary Shop of Williamsburg, pictured below, is a far cry from the drugstore 
of this generation. W. Edwin Hemphill, our former editor, brings us to 
date weith a descriptive account of Uncle Sam’s idle merchant marine fleet 
of World War II now anchored, some 375 strong, in the lower James. 

Two articles touch the common theme of transportation and deal with a 
beginning and an end. As Hemphill and Robert L. Scribner note, Rich- 
mond can lay no claim to priority as the first city to utilize the electric 
trolley car, but of a certainty it operated the first system of this type under 
the energetic direction of Frank J. Sprague. Just as surely the wreck of Old 
97 did not mark the end of railroading, but the story of “Steve” Broady and 
his eventful trip from “Lynchburg to Danville” will be long remembered. 
James I. Robertson, Jr. considers the ballad to be one of the most famous 
as well as possibly one of the most inaccurate in American folk music. 

Two additional articles round out our issue. Margaret Miles McGann’s 
reminiscences of her Richmond childhood, where as a transplanted Yankee 
girl she acquired a Confederate heritage, will strike a tender chord. And 
again Herbert Clarence Bradshaw's study of Robert Lewis Dabney, preach- 
er-architect, will provide genuine insight into the heart of a man capable 


of both professions. 
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Medicine in the Colonial Capital 


Judged by the standards of today, the medical arts were primitive 


indeed in eighteenth-century Williamsburg; but they made 


gradual progress toward truly professional quality. 


th... the fact that it was not 
the colony’s most populous community, 
Williamsburg was the hub in which 
many aspects of eighteenth-century 
Virginia’s life were centered. Among 
these was medicine. The capital’s phy- 
sicians and surgeons were renowned 
throughout the colony, and many citi- 
zens of other communities went there 
when they sought medical attention. 

Famous men were among those 
whose ills became a concern of Wil- 
liamsburg’s practitioners. Records now 
in the restored Pasteur-Galt Apothe- 


cary Shop show that Patrick Henry 
and others were treated. In his diaries 
George Washington jotted down re- 
minders of the medical and dental 
work that he occasionally endured 
while he was attending meetings of the 
House of Burgesses. In April, 1771, 
he made a special trip from “Mount 
Vernon” to the capital in order to have 
Patsy Custis examined and treated by 
a Williamsburg physician, John Carter. 
Her malady was some type of seizures. 
On May 7 four bottles of “fit drops” 


were purchased for one pound, five 


shillings. Two days later other medica- 
tions were recorded at a cost of eight 
shillings, one penny. Two days later 
still four ounces of ether were bought. 
This was not the ether later used for 
inhalation anesthesia; rather, it was 
probably employed as an oral sedative. 

The medical men themselves were 
generally esteemed and_ influential. 
Many of them held responsible posi- 
tions in local or colonial government 
and were prominent in the lay leader- 
ship of the established church. The 


respect they won was not necessarily 


Unlike today, microscopes in the 18th century were not vital to medicine, but they were owned in Virginia. 
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dependent upon their professional skill. 
Indeed, many circumstances had com- 
bined to create and to prolong in the 
colony the ideal under which a gentle- 
man was expected to be useful in more 
than one branch of human knowledge, 
to specialize in none. For example, 
not until about the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century did a bar of 
really professional lawyers evolve in 
Virginia; until then most men served 
as their own attorneys. Similarly, al- 
most every literate home had at least 
one reference volume filled with home 
remedies; and often no _ professional 
services were sought or were available. 
If a medical profession can be said at 
all to have existed in the colony before 
1750, it was, at best, certainly quite 
different from the profession as we 
know it today. 

This was true, in part, because med- 
ical education then lacked uniform 
requirements and tolerated lower stand- 
ards than those maintained today. Most 
of Virginia’s practitioners of the art 
were trained either in European uni- 
versities or in apprenticeships under 
established physicians; there was little 
uniformity within each group and be- 
tween them. In addition, there were 
a number of “quacks” who had re- 
ceived no training whatsoever; never- 
theless, unchecked, they compounded 
and peddled their wares. Dr. Wynd- 
ham B. Blanton, who has published 
an intensive history of the develop- 
ment of medicine in Virginia, has 
estimated that only one in every nine 
of the colony’s medical practitioners 
actually possessed a medical degree. 

During the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century some Virginia med- 
ical men began to receive all of their 
reasonably respectable training in the 
New World. Dr. James McClurg was 
installed in the new chair of medicine 
or anatomy in the College of William 
and Mary, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of Thomas Jefferson in the Board 
of Visitors. Latin and other basically 
helpful subjects were being more wide- 
ly taught. Formal schooling was’ more 
commonly followed by several years of 
supervised, clinical training iggy the 
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form of an apprenticeship under an 
experienced physician. Thus a fairly 
well-rounded preparation could be ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, a medical educa- 
tion in one of the European universi- 
ties, especially an English or Scottish 
school, continued to be popular among 
those who could afford it. 

There is no exact record of the num- 
ber of physicians who practiced in 
Williamsburg during colonial times. 
The names of several dozen, however, 
have been discovered in scattered 
sources. Chief among these is the local 
newspaper, the Virginia Gazette, which 
was first published in 1736. Its files 
yield considerable information because 
advertising was in vogue and was a 
frequent resort of both the most reput- 
able physicians and the “quacks.” 

In an open letter occupying most of 
the first page of the issue of July 1, 
1737, Dr. Henry Potter stated that in 
the three preceding years he “had as 
many patients as any one man of my 
profession in this colony—and as much 
success.” That same year Dr. George 
Gilmer found it necessary to publish 
a notice refuting his competitors who 
had falsely circulated a rumor that he 
had died and had left many bills un- 
paid. The captain of a ship anchored 
at Bermuda Hundred in the James 
River advertised in April, 1774, that 
he had for sale autographed boxes of 
“Dr. Hammond’s Pills,” which were 
an infallible cure for yaws, venereal 
diseases, and a wide variety of ail- 
ments. The Gazette leads us to believe 
that a few practitioners limited their 
services to midwifery or dentistry. 
Its advertising columns announced in 
advance the coming of visiting spe- 
cialists from large Northern cities— 
men who offered their alleged skills 


in consultations. Still another kind of . 


medical news could be found in the 
advertisements of several well-known 
Williamsburg cutlers, who proclaimed 
the merits of the surgical instruments 
they produced. 

Nurses as such were unknown, and 
nursing functions were performed by 
members of a sick person’s family, by 
neighbors, or by friends. Treatment 


The reconstructed Pasteur-Galt 
Apothecary Shop. 


was administered in the physician's 
office or the patient’s home, for there 
was no hospital for physical illnesses 
until after the Revolution. The open- 
ing of the first hospital for mental ill- 
nesses in the New World was heralded 
in the Virginia Gazette of September 
16, 1773: “The Publick Hospital es- 
tablished by an act of the General 
Assembly for the Reception of Idiots, 
Lunatics, and other Persons of un- 
sound Minds now being completed, 
Notice is given that the Court of Di- 
rectors will meet at the said Hospital 
on Tuesday, October 12th, to receive 
such persons as may be sent thereto 
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The desk of Dr. John Minson Galt. 


according to the Directions of the said 
act, and that the Court for this pur- 
pose will meet same day each week.” 
The hospital’s building, consisting of 
two stories and twenty-four rooms, had 
been built on land purchased from one 
Thomas Walker. Much enlarged, the 
institution is now known as the East- 
ern State Hospital. Curiously enough, 
for some years its trustees—the Court 
of Directors—made the decisions con- 
cerning all prospective patients; al- 
though a medical director cared for 
the physical well-being of the inmates, 
no physician had authority to admit 
or to discharge a patient. 

Most practitioners imported drugs 
from Europe and ran pharmacy shops. 
It was customary for them to advertise 
the arrival of each new shipment, and 
the goods they offered for sale, like 
the stocks of modern drug stores, often 
included nonmedical items. In the 
Gazette of June 23, 1774, Dr. William 
Pasteur announced his receipt from 
London of a fresh shipment of goods 
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to be sold in his apothecary shop; in- 
cluded was “a large assortment of drugs 
and medicines—also salad and common 
oil, best Durham mustard, jar raisins, 
currants, purging elixir of peppermint, 
pickles, spices, candies, etc.” 

Midwifery was shared to some ex- 
tent by physicians, but most obstetrical 
work was done by female “specialists” 
in the field. One such was Mrs. Cath- 
erine Blaikley. Her obituary in the 
Gazette in 1771 reported that she 
had delivered more than 3,000 infants. 
The medical men who handled such 
cases were few in number and adver- 
tised themselves as “physician (or 
surgeon) and man-midwife.” 

In contrast with the Old World, 
there seems to have been a dwindling 
distinction between physicians and sur- 
geons. An increasing amount of sur- 
gery was being performed by phy- 
sicians, but there were a few of the 
old-time “surgeons” who also practiced 
other arts. Dr. Jean Pasteur arrived in 
Williamsburg in 1700 and engaged in 
surgery, barbering, and wig making 
until his death in 1741. He was one 
of the very few barber-surgeons of 
whom we have record in colonial 
America. 

His son, William Pasteur, became 
one of the more prominent physicians 
in the capital. At first he served a 
period of apprenticeship there under 
Dr. George Gilmer. By 1752 the 
younger Pasteur had opened his own 
office and apothecary shop for the prac- 
tice of medicine, and in later years 
he served also as justice of the peace 
for York County, alderman of Wil- 
liamsburg, and the capital’s mayor. In 
April, 1775, he formed a partnership 
with John Minson Galt, who had come 
from London in 1769 to practice “as a 
surgeon, apothecary, and man-mid- 
wife.” It is the apothecary shop and 
office of this Pasteur-Galt clinic that 
has been restored, and some of its di- 
plomas, records, and instruments are 
viewed daily by visitors. 

As the capital, Williamsburg was 
the site of some rudimentary legisla- 
tion influencing—and to some extent 
controlling—the practice of medicine. 


The General Assembly enacted laws 
for the common welfare, a purpose that 
would obviously comprehend some 
medical matters. A statute of 1713, for 
example, required the registration of 
all births and deaths. A law of 1722 
specified quarantine regulations for all 
ships that arrived in the James River 
from plague-ridden ports. An act of 
1736 set certain limits on medical fees 
and the cost of drugs. And a statute of 
1748 provided minimum standards for 
the care of sick servants and slaves. 

Although no astounding medical dis- 
coveries were made in colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, the medical arts advanced 
steadily there toward true professional 
stature. In the process they participated 
in trends that have influenced medi- 
cine in the United States ever since. 
Williamsburg shared in the gradual 
closing of the medieval gaps between 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery; 
witnessed the enactment of early pub- 
lic-health laws; and participated in one 
of the nation’s pioneer developments 
toward professional standards in medi- 
cal education. And in one respect 
Williamsburg gained undisputed pri- 
ority: its hospital established to care 
solely for patients having mental dis- 
orders was the first of that kind in all 
of England’s American colonies. 


Bloodletting must have been 
painful. 
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I attended the West End School, 
Lombardy and Main. 


Clouds 


A girl born in Richmond of Northern parents 


Harsor, Seven Pines, Mal- 
vern Hill! These battlefields and many 
others were as real to me, a child of 
Northern parents living in Richmond, 
as they were to my playmates whose 
fathers, uncles, and cousins had 
fought and won glory in the War for 
Southern Independence. 

My parents were kind. When my 
first teacher, Miss Agnes Junkin, who 
was a grandniece of “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, lined up her small charges every 
morning and made them salute the 
Stars and Bars, my father and mother 
only smiled. Their little daughter was 
being taught loyalty; that was enough 
for the present. It was not until much 
later that my mother told me that the 
most recent battle in which any of 
my ancestors had fought had been the 
Battle of the Brandywine. I shall al- 
ways be grateful to her for allowing 
me to charge in spirit with Pickett at 
Gettysburg and to dash up and down 
and across the Valley with “Stone- 
wall” Jackson. 
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adopts Confederate loyalties. 


But my grandmother—ah! my grand- 
mother—was of sterner stuff. Her an- 
cestors had fought in the Battle of the 
Boyne. To her the Confederacy’s flag 
was not the flag. She did not want me 
to confuse the crossed bands of stars 
in that flag with a fiery cross of earlier 
vintage. Her Covenanter anger was 
aroused. But I merely looked at her 
sadly and continued to draw, to color, 
and to cut out the emblem of the “lost 
cause.” 

Virginia was my country. In my 
earliest lessons I studied the Old Do- 
minion’s history, geography, counties, 
and streams. I drew maps of Virginia 
and pored over them until I could re- 
cite the hundred counties almost in 
one glib breath. I traveled with Alex- 
ander Spotswood and his “Knights of 
the Golden Horseshoe” across the 
Piedmont and up the Blue Ridge to 
the height from which they looked 
down upon the fertile valley of the 
Shenandoah. How could hardships 
and the Indian hazard be placed in the 


balance against the small, golden horse- 
shoes given by Governor Spotswood 
to the gentlemen in his party as a 
memento of their trip? I was sure I 
would gladly have risked my scalp to 
have been in that group of heroes who 
penetrated the haze of the Blue 
Ridge. Perhaps some unconscious as- 
sociation of glamor with the name was 
responsible, years later, for my marry- 
ing a man from the Valley. Who 
knows? Horseshoes may bring good 
luck even across a span of two cen- 
turies. 

I was taught that Pocahontas nobly 
saved John Smith from death at the 
hand of her father. This Indian maid- 
en was a living child to me. She 
walked with me in the woods when 
the sumac was red in autumn and 
when the dogwood bloomed in spring. 
Her act of loyalty in rescuing her 
friend, John Smith, became for me an 
eternal symbol of love and devotion. 
When I sailed down the muddy, wind- 


ing James one May morning in the 
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old excursion steamer, the Pocahon- 
tas, to see Jamestown and the haunts 
of the first settlers, my joy was com- 
plete. 

After I grew up, I sometimes won- 
dered if all the Virginia history I had 
absorbed, all the romance I had soaked 
in as a child, had been a good prepara- 
tion for life in this modern, prosaic 
world. But no such doubt bothered 
me when, in company with many 
other school children, I sang in a huge 
chorus that entertained a convention 
of Confederate veterans in May, 1907. 
The veterans called for “Lorena” and 
for “I’m gwine to Alabama with my 
banjo on my knee.” We sang until we 
were hoarse. They banged on the 
floor with their crutches and waved 
their canes in the air; the uproar was 
tremendous, the enthusiasm unre- 
strained. I had the feeling of being 
lifted up in some tremendous wave 
and of being tossed about in a most 
exhilarating manner. Yet, when some 
of our exuberant guests tried to kiss 
us as we filed off the stage, I took 
fright, like the Yanks at First Manas- 
sas, and ran away. 

I was singlemindedly and devotedly 
a “rebel” when Theodore Roosevelt 
visited Richmond in October, 1905. 
Under the circumstances, the govern- 
ment of the United States must per- 
force intrude itself a little, its elected 
and anointed representative being in 


our midst. But I saw in his visit a 
kind of tribute to the South, a gra- 
cious concession that he sympathized 
with the “lost cause.” I was one of 
the welcoming schoolgirls who sang 
for him, and I think we took him into 
our hearts. Was not his mother from 
Georgia? And had not the old soldiers 
who lived in the Confederate Home 
given him the “rebel yell”? Whether 
it was the Georgia connection or my 
dim, growing knowledge of the vast 
Federal government that influenced 
me I do not know; but after my sing- 
ing duties were over, I journeyed out 
to the Lee Monument for a further 
glimpse of the celebrity. As Mr. Roose- 
velt rose in his carriage to make his 
speech, the horses reared; and one 
small girl, who was as near as she 
could push to the Presidential chariot, 
was almost killed. That night at sup- 
per, when my family watched me 
spoon my applesause and asked me 
for an accounting, I said simply, “You 
know, Mr. Roosevelt’s mother was 
from Georgia.” 

The monument to General Lee was 
also a rendezvous for less serious ac- 
tivities. We played tag on its granite 
ledge a dozen feet above the ground. 
Beneath us was the broad base ex- 
tending outward several feet around 
the monument. Above us was the 
equestrian figure with the single word 
“LEE” inscribed beneath it. The Gen- 


I sailed down the winding James on the Pocahontas. 


I played tag at the Lee Monument. 


eral himself must have watched over 
us, for I can remember no _ broken 
bones or heads, though we skidded 
dangerously at times on that narrow, 
two-foot ledge. Now and then we 
stopped for breath and hunted for 
four-leaf clovers in the surrounding 
grass. 

The military funeral processions 
that occasionally marched slowly out 
to Hollywood Cemetery always had a 
tag of little children trailing behind. 
The riderless horse that accompanied 
the coffin of Fitzhugh Lee in May, 
1905, caused sobs of pity—whether 
for the horse, which really looked 
quite calm, or for Governor Lee, who 
must have been by that time in some 
special Valhalla reserved for Con- 
federate veterans, I did not know. 

Another horse attracted me greatly 
in those days. This one was not only 
riderless but dead, really and truly 
dead, mounted on a pedestal for all 
to see. No Sunday afternoon was com- 
plete without a walk out to the Old 
Soldiers’ Home on Grove Road to see 
Sorrel, the war horse of “Stonewall” 
Jackson. Sorrel is still the only stuffed 
horse I have ever seen. We visited 
Sorrel on Sundays as other children 
in other cities might visit a zoo, but 
with a distinct difference in attitude: 
we considered Sorrel also as one of 
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I bicycled to the Hill Monument. 


our beloved Confederate dead. I was 
even ashamed to admit that I didn’t 
like his color. 

After five years of private classes 
on Floyd Avenue, I made painlessly 
the transition to a public school. It 
was the West End School, on West 
Main Street at the corner of Lom- 
bardy. There I was still under the 
gray wing of the Confederacy. Miss 
Nannie Pegram, the daughter of an 
officer in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, spent many a rainy afternoon 
reading to us about “Anne, the mother 
of Lee.” The quotation marks are not 
mine. That is the way each chapter 
ended. Before long “Anne, the mother 
of Lee,” began to assume in my mind 
all the virtues of the Virgin Mary, 
Joan of Arc, and the mother of the 
Gracchi. It was about this time, I 
think, that I politely told my family 
that I wished to be called Anne. The 
family Bible, as well as our family 
doctor, bore witness to the fact that 
Thad been definitely and firmly named 
for two saints already. So why, queried 
my family, did I need to honor a 
third? My father may have guessed; 
I do not know. But I recall that for 
quite a while he called me Anne, in- 
variably with a twinkle in his eye, 
as if he and I shared a private joke. 

In the days of my youth, when 
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there were few automobiles and no 
kidnapings, children could wander far 
from home without causing undue 
alarm in their parents. A favorite bi- 
cycle trip for my group was out 
Hermitage Road, a lovely country lane 
bordered on each side by honeysuckle 
hedges. My old Newfoundland dog, 
Christopher Columbus, although get- 
ting along in years and decidedly 
puffy as to breath, was determined to 
follow us on these expeditions. Many 
times I was forced to drop behind and 


.to wait for Chris to recover his wind. 


Leaving him was unthinkable, though 
I’m sure he could have found his way 
home blindfolded and on three legs 
from anywhere in the United States. 
He always seemed to give out right 
at the monument to General A. P. 
Hill, so I would sit at the base of the 
monument and read its inscription 
while Chris rested. I was happy, and 
Chris was happy. 

The fact that both General Lee and 
President Jefferson Davis had attended 
St. Paul’s Church was of great inter- 
est to me. The pew in which the 
Confederacy’s President was sitting 
when he was notified that Richmond 
must be evacuated was duly marked. 
At every opportunity I would slip 
down to St. Paul’s and sit in that pew. 
I doubtless looked somewhat askance, 
however, at the footstools for kneel- 
ing. It just seemed too bad that such 


exciting things had happened in an 
Episcopal church. Presbyterians, I 
felt, had been robbed of their share 
of historical associations. When, later 
on, I met the courtly old Presbyterian 
minister who was the last surviving 
member of “Stonewall” Jackson’s staff, 
I felt that things were a little better 
balanced. After all, the great General 
Jackson himself had been a Presby- 
terian, and Lee had called him his 
right arm. 

For a while I even indulged, with 
manful determination, in the pastime 
of sucking lemons—a habit attributed 
to General Jackson in the Seven Days’ 
Battles. But I was forced, by sheer 
inability to find enjoyment in the cit- 
ric acid of undiluted lemon juice, to 
the conclusion that the Episcopal way 
of life might be pleasanter after all: 
no one had ever heard of General Lee 
sucking lemons. 

In beautiful Capitol Square, near 
St. Paul’s, was the old bell tower 
from which, I was told, alarms had 
been sounded when Richmond burned 
and Union troops finally entered the 
city. In my imagination the bells 
sounded often—in fact, every time I 
passed the mossy tower on my way 
to my dentist's office. Dr. J. Hall 
Moore never knew why he had one 
child who was a willing patient. Even 
when gentle Mrs. Moore had to come 
and hold my hands while the grinder 


The “White House of the Confederacy” knew my footsteps. 
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Cold Harbor trenches were real 
to me. 


bored too noisily and painfully, I 
never really forgot: my proximity to 
such sacred territory was compensa- 
tion enough even for a visit to the 
dentist. 

As the years passed, I learned, of 
course, that the heritage I so firmly 
embraced as my own was not indeed 
mine, that not a drop of blood in my 
veins could trace its descent from 
slaveholders, that no kin of mine had 
fought with “Jeb” Stuart in the de- 
fense of Richmond or with any of the 
gallant men in gray. This lack of 
forethought on the part of my ances- 
tors was a cruel blow, but there was 
partial compensation. A steady stream 
of relatives and friends from that vast, 
unknown land, “the North,” came to 
our house, and these strangers had 
to be shown around. 

I’m sure that the stone stairways to 
the porches of the “White House of 
the Confederacy” must bear the child- 
size imprints of my feet. I welcomed 
every chance to escape there into the 
past, and all the more so when I had 
an interested audience. I became in 
imagination all the members of the 
Davis family in turn—the President, 
his wife, and each of the children. I 
felt an especial attachment for the boy 
who fell off the east balcony and lived 
no more. It would have been worth 
it, I thought, to have died so young 
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if, by doing so, one could add pathos 
to the shrine of the Confederacy. 

The battlefield and cemetery at 
Seven Pines must also be visited and 
shown to our intrigued guests. I 
hopped from breastwork to breast- 
work and became so familiar with the 
ground that it seemed to me to be the 
site of my own, private battle. My en- 
thusiasm outran my knowledge, how- 
ever; in respect to military strategy and 
tactics my understanding lagged a lit- 
tle and had to be reinforced by an 
older brother's wisdom in such mat- 
ters. Even so, General “Jeb” Stuart 
puzzled me a little. “We must save 
the women and children of Rich- 
mond.” ‘That was supposed to be a 
verbatim quotation from one of the 
peerless cavalryman’s gallant declara- 
tions. “Save them from whom?” I 
questioned myself, looking at our 
mild-mannered, gentle guests from 
Philadelphia and other points North. 
For if these were representative of 
Northern people, nothing too bad 
could have happened to the women 
and children of Richmond forty years 
earlier. I finally labeled General “Jeb’s” 
remark as just one of the impetuous 
assertions that all hot-blooded people 
make in times of stress. Thus, being 
hot-blooded myself, I excused a hero 
whom I could not bear to criticize. 

The term “Yankee” was used loose- 
ly in the Virginia of my youth to sig- 
nify anyone who came from north of 
the Mason and Dixon Line. (Not un- 
til I was grown did I learn that, by 
truer definition, a Yankee must be a 
New Englander born and_ bred.) 
Gradually my childish dilemma was 
solved. I learned slowly that the cate- 
gory included more than one kind. 
Some were “damn Yankees,” and some 
were nice Yankees. Fortunately, my 
family seemed to belong in the latter 
class. I felt that General Lee himself 
would have approved of them. 

Of course, age crept up on me to 
hamper and lessen the outward mani- 
festations of my fetish for all things 
Confederate. A growing girl simply 
could not, did not, continue forever 


to follow parades. I could weep for 
the riderless horse, but I had to stay 
on the sidewalk like a lady. Other in- 
terests crowded in, too, to diminish 
my zeal as a guide to battlefields. But 
I could still yell when the band played 
“Dixie.” I stood up for the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and felt very grave 
and solemn; but when the band played 
“Dixie,” I just cut loose. Even when 
I had left little girlhood and big girl- 
hood far behind and had lived many 
happy years in the West and the 
Northeast, I found that I could still 
yell “plenty loud” at every perform- 
ance of the beloved tune. For if, as 
someone has said, Boston is a state of 
mind, the Virginia of my childhood 
was an unforgettable state of grace 
that, in Wordsworth’s phrase, trailed 
clouds of glory. 7 7 7 


I would sit in Jefferson Davis’ > 
pew at every opportunity. 


St. Paul’s had a steeple when I 
visited it. 
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Phantom 
of the James 


Down along the historic Lower James River the early-morning mists embrace the silent 
and unmoving silhouettes of a fleet that knows not if it will sail again. Its 


masts pierce the sky, a gaunt and ghostlike forest of man-made steel. 
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T. an extent almost incredible, wars multiply the 
demands upon our nation’s merchant marine. We have 
thousands of miles of coastline. We face eastward and 
westward upon the world’s two busiest oceans. Our 
recent wars have been fought overseas. During each 
Uncle Sam has built many ships. And when peace has 
returned, he has found himself with surplus cargo 
carriers by the hundreds on his hands. He did not ac- 
quire them in a day. Neither can he get rid of them 
quickly. He will need them again if another conflict 
should come. Meanwhile, he must park somewhere 
his supernumerary ships. Yet aquatic parking lots are 
scarcer even than the kind for which you look when 
you drive downtown. If you were Uncle Sam, what 
would you have done? 

One ideal place for the water-borne storage of idle 
vessels, Uncle Sam has learned, is the Lower James. 
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Care of the Reserve Fleet requires many shore operations. Superintendent 
John J. Fallon (left) refers to a chart of the ships’ positions. Maintenance 
employees check batteries (center) and parts (right) for use by other workmen. 


Men who keep the Reserve Fleet shipshape 
go out often from this Fort Eustis dock. 
A tug stands ready to tow into position 
in the idle armada any arriving ship or 
to tow away any that may be reactivated 
or scrapped. Beneath a slanting sun, in 
a single row of these veterans (below), 
alternate bows and sterns may provide 
contrasts of light and shadow under a 
clutter of masts and cranes. 
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In former years these dependable 
workhorses of the seven seas were 
desperately needed; now they are 
surplus, temporarily useless. In 
times past they cruised dangerous 
waters; for the present they lie 
at anchor in a protected stream. 
Once they echoed with noises of 
labor and strife; now they know 
the lonely silence of inactivity. 
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This deserted bridge, like those 
of sister ships, once knew the 
activity of wartime service. 


Workmen aboard a small boat make ready 
to spray protective paint as a deter- 
rent to the ravages of time and weather. 
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Constant daily routine helps preserve the fleet for possible future use. : 
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q Decks are swept clean. 


No life boat swings from this > 
davit. 


At Burwell’s Bay, opposite Fort Eustis and fifteen miles 
upstream from spacious Hampton Roads, the river 
broadens again. For about six miles of its length in 
that area it is also about six miles wide. Only a narrow 
channel is needed for the river's commerce. Roughly 
thirty square miles of spare, protected water is avail- 
able there, only a short distance inland and quite close 
to the excellent dry docks of Newport News, Norfolk, 
and Portsmouth. About fifteen miles upstream lies 
Jamestown, where in 1607 a certain much smaller 
fleet of three tiny, wooden sailing craft was anchored 
to plant the first seeds of liberty on Virginia’s soil. 

In Burwell’s Bay awesome arrays of liberty’s de- 
fenders have been parked more than once. Uncle Sam 
stored there between the two World Wars hundreds 


of the surplus ships of his swollen merchant marine. 


The fleet is tied up, row > 
on row. 


q The Fitzhugh Lee, pro- 
peller awash. 
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Hatches are battened down. ) 


With anchors not aweigh, they were tied together in orderly rows of empty hulls. 
Silently and seemingly unguarded, they awaited the day when they would again be 
useful. On their leeward side fishermen in small boats—I occasionally among them— 
dropped weighted baits for croakers; and when those sometimes sluggish fish weren’t 
biting, we assuaged our disappointment with relaxed, wondering, imaginative thoughts 
as we stared at the unpeopled vessels or put-putted around range after range of their 
towering hulks. 

Now again, thirteen years after World War II ended, Uncle Sam’s ugly ducklings 
of the seven seas are stationed in patient waiting amid the briny water of the tidal 
James. Among them are many Liberty and Victory ships. They won the war of supply 
by plowing inexorably through dangerous waters while 
glamorous, dashing destroyers and sleek aircraft car- 
riers wigwagged a protective screen around them. 
Aligned in row upon neat row but not for dress parade, 
they sit motionless, streaked by weather and water, 
stripped of the guns they never wanted to have to use, 
their vitals drained and lightly coated with a film of 
oil. Despite the care they receive from the Maritime 
Administration of the United States Department of 
Commerce, painting crews do not always keep perfect 
pace with rust. The lettering at prow and stern that 
gave each of these vessels a distinct identity is now 
less obvious; like so many nameless veterans, they hug 
each other as if for comfort through their long days and nights of quiescence. 
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There is no need for a lookout here. 


Not all of these once-lumbering voyagers are as use- 
less as they are stationary. Much of our nation’s sur- 
plus wheat is stockpiled in their hulls. No one fore- 
saw this role for them, but the ships have served as 
water-borne storehouses for as much as five years with- 
out letting valuable grain suffer spoilage. And for as 
many of the ships as Uncle Sam wants to spare there 
is always at least one latent, ultimate utility; occasion- 
ally one is sold for scrap iron and is therefore sepa- 
rated from the rest. Several years ago there were 700 in 
Burwell’s Bay. Even the 375 of recent months make 
the James River Reserve Fleet larger than any of the 
other seven like it that Uncle Sam maintains. 

Did I call these merchant ships ugly ducklings? 
Well, yes, they sometimes seem so. But they appear 
also to be other things as well. From the distance of 
the river's northern bank they have more the appear- 
ance of a specter, an illusory phantasm. It is different 
when you approach nearer their miles-long expanse. 
Then you begin to be impressed by their ponderous, 
almost unending reality. You begin also to appreciate 
the symmetry of their arrangement, their geometric 
groupings. These impressions grow stronger until and 
while you float between the cavernous rows; but then 
you also feel lost within their multiplicity, saddened 
by their near-anonymity. 

And if you go aboard, as few are privileged to do, 
conflicting emotions come hard on each other's heels. 
You find pathos in their crews’ empty quarters, their 
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unmanned bridges, their crow’s-nests where only an 
occasional bird keeps vigil, their engines and _propel- 
lers (the latter often half visible because empty ships 
ride high) that turn no more, their overwhelming lone- 
liness. Unless you are with Uncle Sam’s workmen, the 
ships seem to be completely deserted, desolate. It is 
difficult to remember that teeming centers of popula- 
tion and activity lie only a few miles away. This un- Fi 
moving armada of iron without men stands starkly 
apart in isolation. Its destiny is the true phantom, the 
real unknown. Its comparative uselessness for the fore- 
seeable future looms large with tragedy. 

But, in parting, you may look once more at the 
ships’ idle cranes that have not loaded or unloaded a 
cargo in years. You remember that every one of these 
vessels could tell a story of stolid glory, reciting its own 
escapades with torpedoes fired by unseen enemies, with 
strafings by hostile aircraft that dived into a view all 
too plain. Each could boast of its own distinctive con- 
tribution to the total flow of the overseas life line in 
the wake of which victory came. You may reflect how 
quickly these ungainly vessels could be made ready for 
new crews, could be dispatched again across the track- 


less deeps. This fleet is not at all purposeless. And then ( 
your thoughts may progress to the most comforting one . 
of all. In their readiness for any reactivation that may ; 
become necessary, they also serve who only sit in a ‘ 
Virginia river and wait. Happy beyond measure will ‘ 
we be if Uncle Sam never needs to send to war again ’ 
his phantom fleet of the James! 7 7 4 ‘ 


Bidders for scrap metal. 
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Richmond’s Electric Streetcar System, 


First Successful Pioneer in a Municipal Transportation Revolution 


A young graduate of the United States Naval Academy signed in 


1887 an “insane contract” for the installation of electric streetcars 


in the Virginia capital, lost about as much as he was paid in the 


the deal, but won a reputation that was worth a fortune to him 


 —_ that a mule-drawn streetcar were the only 
public vehicle by which we could travel between our 
homes and offices. Or suppose that we had no better 
way to go downtown for shopping, to get to a theater 
or a ball park. We.would think such a ride “romantic” 
—once. But the novelty would soon wear off. We 
would grow impatient with our progress, which would 
be at only about three miles per hour. Then we would 
begin to pity our Virginia grandparents, to whom until 
1888 no better system of urban transportation was 
available. If they lived outside the Old Dominion, they 
had scarcely more of a chance to enjoy a rapid-transit 
system. Practically all our nation’s city dwellers in 
1880 had to rely upon its 18,000 streetcars pulled along 
tails by 100,000 horses and mules. 

Richmonders had begun to use horse-drawn rail cars 
in 1860. Interrupted during the war, service was re- 
vived. But in the 1880's it was inadequate. It was also, 
to the owners, unprofitable. In their fiscal year 1886- 
1887 their gross income exceeded $100,000 but failed 
by almost two percent to cover wages for their work- 
men, feed for their animals, and interest past due on 
their bonds. On February 1, 1887, the Richmond City 
Railway Company had 190 horses and mules valued 
at $15,000. These animals pulled vehicles valued at 
$16,000 over just four and a quarter miles of track. 
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Horse-drawn rail cars were used in Richmond from 
1860 to 1890. 


Extending from the harbor area westward, the route 
lay chiefly along East and West Main Street; about a 
dozen blocks of North Eighth, North Ninth, and East 
Broad Streets were also served. But by then the city 
north of the James had grown to a population of about 
80,000; additional thousands lived just beyond the 
corporate boundaries; and across the river there was 
the city of Manchester. More arteries of public transit 
were needed to permit, to sustain, further growth. 
But what kind of transit? A few other cities were 
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advancing beyond animal-powered intraurban railways. 
New York City had begun as early as 1871 to develop 
elevated railroad trains drawn by steam locomotives. 
Soon they linked uptown with downtown by running 
above Second, Third, Sixth, and Ninth Avenues. The 
elevated trains were faster, but they were also noisy 
and sooty. By 1890 they were also generally considered 
inadequate there. Chicago, too, was by then develop- 
ing elevated trains. 

A few cities—finally there were fifteen—were using 
steam power a different way. Streetcars on rails were 
made to grip and release, at a motorman’s option, an 
underground cable that could be made to move as 
fast as ten miles per hour. San Francisco, where steep 
hills could be found downtown, had cable-grip cars 
in service as early as 1873. But a cable had to revolve 
and hence required a double-track system throughout; 
there could be no turnouts and sidings; all cars had 
to move in the same direction as the cable and at the 
same speed; if one was slowed to receive or discharge 
many passengers, others would become bunched be- 
hind it and would have to delay service in order to 
space it properly; if the cable broke, all cars stood 
still until it could be replaced. So much for animal 
power and steam power. 

On the frontier of scientific progress in 1880 lay an 
exciting new factor, electricity. Arc lamps for street 
lighting were coming into use. The patent for the 
first practical incandescent lamp bulb was granted in 
that year to Thomas A. Edison. Were other uses for 
electricity just beyond the horizon? 

Several forward-looking men began to dream of 
utilizing electric power for public transit. Cleveland 
tried in 1884 a short streetcar line in which a car- 
mounted motor drew electricity from a third rail in an 


Transit and real estate are naturally related. 
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underground conduit. One of the deficiencies dis- 
covered in that line was that rain water would seep 
into the conduit, cause a short circuit, and disable the 
entire outfit. 

Two years later in Montgomery, Alabama, an in- 
ventor developed and ran for a short distance street- 
cars that obtained their electric power from above. 
These cars were quite different from those soon to be 
pioneered in Richmond and to become standard. They 
were nonreversible; a single motor was mounted on 
the front platform rather than in the wheel trucks; a 
steel chain to the axle of the front wheels turned 
them; atop the overhead electric wire rode a tandem- 
wheeled carriage technically called a “troller.” Hence— 
by common mispronunciation of the word—there en- 
tered into our language the term “trolley car.” 

By the summer of 1887 there were eight or ten 
short-line, still-experimental electric street railways 
in our nation. No two were essentially alike. None 
embodied the technical requisites to become truly suc- 
cessful. But in New York City there was one inventor 
who possessed the vision, knowledge, and willingness 
to produce a large-scale electric streetcar system and to 
make it work dependably and economically. And be- 
side the James lay a community that he could use as 
a guinea pig. How were the inventor and the city of 
his destiny brought together? 

Years afterward the inventor and Richmonders’ 
memory attributed the mutual introduction to the 
initiative of New York City capitalists. Both sources 
agreed, too, in identifying the New Yorkers contemp- 
tuously as Tammany politicians. Evidently such fin- 
anciers visited Richmond late in 1886. They were 
looking for a factory site. Instead, they recognized in 
the capital a site for a new public utility. So, at least, 
goes the story. 

To obtain from the City Council a franchise for a 
second, competing street railway would be no mean 
feat—if only because it was cumbersome and difficult 
at best to push any ordinance through the two houses 
of the municipal legislature. It had more than forty 
members. What could be worse, they might have a 
distaste for dealing with outside capitalists, with 
Yankees. It would doubtless be expedient for the fin- 
anciers to recruit some local associates as “front men” 
for the project. 

On the other hand, the idea may have been born 
in Richmond. If so, the local businessmen doubtless 
sought New York capital, for their ambition was 
obviously too expensive for them to finance it alone. 
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Whatever the origin of the concept, five Richmond- 
ers and two New Yorkers, the latter in absentia, pe- 
titioned the City Council in December, 1886, to in- 
corporate them as the Richmond Union Passenger 
Railway Company and to let them build a new pub- 
lic transit facility. 

Chief among the five local men—he became the 
company’s first president—was a native son and Con- 
federate veteran, J. Thompson Brown. A realtor since 
1872, a Mason, and a member of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce, he was shrewd enough to 
discern that a second street railway would promote 
his city’s growth and increase its real estate values. 
Or, at least, so the publicity of his land-brokerage firm 
soon boasted. The other four Richmonders were a 
cattle broker, a pork packer who also operated a butch- 
er’s stall in the First Market, a wholesaler of feeds who 
was also the president of the famous Gallego flour 
mills, and a druggist. 

One of the two New Yorkers evidently remained 
an inactive investor. The other, John F. Barry, became 
the company’s first secretary. Presumably as a further 
assurance of the safety of their capital, the outside 
financiers installed George A. Burt of New York City 
as the general manager of the firm. Barry and Burt 
were both listed in the Richmond directory for 1888 
—but for that year only. 

However, we have gotten ahead of our story. With 
the petition of the seven in December, 1886, City 
Council received a draft of an ordinance to accom- 
plish their purpose. Their desire was “to give to resi- 
dents of Church and Union Hills and the suburbs 
facilities for communication with other portions of the 
City not heretofore enjoyed.” Their projected railway 
would be “on a more extensive scale than has been 
heretofore adopted in this City.” All such improve- 
ments, they respectfully reminded the Councilors, 
“tend to the growth and material development of our 
City.” 

Bestirred by the citizens’ need, by the threat of 
competition, or by both, the Richmond City Railway 
Company also sought at the same time from Council 
the adoption of an ordinance. (In fact, that company’s 
mileage was almost doubled within sixteen months. 
Indeed, even a third project was in the air: one Coun- 
cilman hinted that two other businessmen intended 
to present the next month a plan for a new municipal 
railway.) Both of the introduced bills were referred 
to the Common Council’s Committee on Streets. On 


March 7, 1887, it reported both ordinances. Three 
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Frank Julian Sprague had worked with Thomas A. 
Edison. 


nights later the Common Council held a special meet- 
ing to consider these two. It permitted one representa- 
tive of each of the two companies to speak for fifteen 
minutes in support of his firm’s project. Attorney John 
A. Coke of Richmond delivered the address in behalf 
of the Richmond Union Passenger Railway Company. 

Its ordinance, long enough to fill three and a half 
pages of fine print, was debated section by section. 
Half a dozen attempted amendments were defeated. 
At least two amendments prevailed, one by the nar- 
row margin of fourteen ayes against eleven noes. And 
at last the Common Council approved the ordinance 
that night. A week later the Board of Aldermen con- 
curred. On March 23, 1887, this law of the city went 
into effect, and the Richmond Union Passenger Rail- 
way Company actually became a corporation. 

Its franchise defined specifically, of course, which 
streets it could use for its rails. Essentially, its route 
would extend from Church Hill to the New Reservoir 
Park (now known as Byrd Park). That western ter- 
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minus lay considerably beyond the city limit, which 
then coincided approximately with Lombardy Street. 
From a broad loop circling more than thirty squares on 
Church Hill the cars were to run down Shockoe Val- 
ley on Twenty-First Street to East Franklin, up Frank- 
lin to Capitol Square, along the south side of the 
Square to North Ninth Street, and then westward for 
two blocks on Franklin. Thence they were to go up 
North Seventh Street to East Clay, thence westward 
on Clay for the line’s longest straight stretch) to Han- 
cock, thence southward and westward past Richmond 
College, Hollywood Cemetery, and the Old Reservoir 
to the New Reservoir Park. One branch from East 
Franklin would follow North Seventeenth Street up 
Shockoe Valley to the more northern shops of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. Another branch would 
run from the corner of East Clay and North Fifth 
Streets northward and westward for about twelve 
blocks to serve a residential area. 

Parts of the major route were to be double-tracked; 
both of the branches were to have a single track. The 
‘main line east of Capitol Square was to be completed 
within twelve months, most of the rest within eight- 
een, all within twenty-four. In May, 1887, a contractor 
for the company broke ground and began to lay the 
rails. 

The ordinance included one significantly vague 
clause: “The said company may operate its cars by the 
use of horses and mules, or such other motive power 
as may be hereafter allowed by the Council.” Presi 
dent J. Thompson Brown and his associates were 
doubtless not equally vague in their hopes; probably 
they had only been too prudent to become obligated 
to use an unproved kind of locomotion before they had 
concluded arrangements with a contractor to provide 
it. But in June, 1887, they obtained from the City 
Council another ordinance. It authorized them to use 
electricity as the motive power. And on some day in 
May or June the company let a contract for the manu- 
facture and installation of the electric mechanisms 
and facilities to the Sprague Electric & Motor Com- 
pany of New York City. 

A New Englander and not yet quite thirty years 
old, Frank Julian Sprague (1857-1934) was a gradu- 
ate of the United States Naval Academy, Class of 
1878. Absorbed in electricity, he had resigned from 
the Navy in 1833 to go to work with Thomas A. Edison. 
It happened, however, that the “Wizard of Menlo 
Park” was then devoting his remarkable energy to 
the conversion of electricity into light. His ambitious 
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assistant was more concerned with its application to 
power. Consequently, Sprague withdrew from Edison’s 
employ after a year and established a company in 
which, in addition to being the spark plug and presi- 
dent, he was also “vice-president, electrician, treasurer, 


and general factotum.” 

It was a shoestring operation indeed. Sprague had 
failed in his two-years-long effort to demonstrate that 
an experimental electric car he operated for a short 
distance on a New York City elevated line pointed 
the way to future success. A fuse in the motor of his 
car there blew with an explosive flash while financier 
Jay Gould was aboard. Gould was scared out of his 
wits, tried to jump from the moving car, and refused 
ever after to show any interest whatsoever in electric 
traction. Yet the times were so propitious that Sprague’s 
firm would prosper spectacularly if it succeeded at all 
in Richmond, where it had at least the advantage of 
having to struggle against fewer vested interests. 

But that Richmond contract! It was one, Sprague 
confessed later, “which a prudent business man would 
not ordinarily assume.” He agreed to supply an elec- 
tric generating plant of 375 horsepower, a complete 
overhead current supply system for the twelve miles 
of track, and forty streetcars, each with two motors 
and proper accessories. “This was nearly as many 
motors,” he realized, “as were in use on all the cars 
throughout the rest of the world.” In fact, all these 
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requirements were on a scale unprecedented. More- 
over, at least thirty of the cars must be operated simul- 
taneously. They must ascend grades of eight percent. 
All this must be accomplished within ninety days after 
track construction had advanced enough to permit 
the beginning of the electrical installation. A cash 
payment of $110,000 was to be earned when the rail- 
way had operated for sixty days, but only if the whole 
installation was “satisfactory” to the railway company. 
Sprague assumed all the risk of failure. Why, he re- 
marked later, the “terms, price and guaranties” were 
such as no one but “a knave or a fool” would accept. 
In other words, only a dullard would anticipate a 
profit and only a cheat could make one. 

Frank Sprague was neither dullard nor cheat. He 
was not allured by the proffered cash. Instead, he was 
allured by what he saw, potentially, beyond his in- 
tended fulfillment of his bad bargain: a reputation 
that would itself electrify the world of municipal 
transportation and assure a golden future for his cor- 
poration. 

Nor did Sprague’s experiment begin auspiciously. 
He was prostrated by typhoid fever and could not 
reach the Richmond scene until the early autumn. His 
capable assistant, S. Dana Greene, also an Annapolis 
man, had been in charge until then. But Sprague be- 
came uneasy immediately. Under construction, he 
found, was “something that passed for a track”; the 
rails, some of them placed on unpaved streets, were 


In Richmond cars had to pull a ten percent grade. 
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of poor quality and badly laid. The route included 
many sharp curves, two of them having an inside 
radius of barely more than twenty-seven and a half 
feet. One curve had a grade of eight and a half per- 
cent. Worse still and more so than the contractual 
specification, the slopes steepened in spots to as much 
as ten percent. From the bottom of Shockoe Valley 
the cars would have to climb almost 150 vertical feet 
to get to the top of Church Hill, almost 160 feet to reach 
Broad Street. It was certainly doubtful that two motors 
rated at seven and a half horsepower each could pull 
any streetcar to such summits. Staggered at what he 
had undertaken to accomplish, Sprague toyed fret- 
fully with the idea of sinking motors in pits at the 
worst grades to give auxiliary power by cable. 

But might the car-borne motors suffice, after all? 
There was only one way to ascertain. Frank Sprague, 
Dana Greene, George Burt of the railway company, 
and a picked crew went late one night to Twenty- 
Ninth and P Streets on Church Hill, where the car 
shed was. With Sprague himself at the controls, they 
ran a vehicle westward along the main line. 

For a time all went well. The car moved forward 
smoothly, then easily passed a stiff test by swinging 
around a sharp curve on a six percent grade. But soon 
there loomed before it the formidable height of the 
ten percent grade. Sprague shook his head. “We won't 
make it.” 

“If you could pull the car out of that curve-grade 
combination we just passed,” said Burt, “you could 
climb the side of a house with it if the wheels would 
hold.” 

In his excitement Burt was exaggerating. But climb 
the hill they did. At the top Sprague halted the car 
near a theater from which patrons chanced to be pour- 
ing. Immediately the vehicle was surrounded by a 
throng vocal in admiration for its “symmetry, finish, 
and convenience” and its brilliant electric lights. 

But admiration was not what Sprague wanted—and 
least of all for such minor features. For him it was a 
moment of triumph much beclouded by a failure. He 
knew that the motors had been overstrained, that his 
car could not proceed under its own power. He did 
not want even Burt and the railway’s crew to know 
that. So when they had left, he said to Greene, loud- 
ly enough to be overheard by some of the theatergoers, 
“I think there is some trouble with the circuits, and 
I'd like you to get the instruments, so we can make 
a check.” Greene nodded understandingly and de- 
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Many early cars were small, limited in capacity and supported by only one truck. 


Sprague then turned off the lights and lay down 
on one of the seats. As he had hoped, the crowd lost 
interest and drifted away. For that reason it never 
learned the nature of the “instruments” with which 
Greene returned—four stout mules to haul the dis- 
abled vehicle back to the shed. 

There were manifold problems. Gears, armatures, 
commutators, brushes, trolleys—all had to be perfected 
expensively. When a loaded car climbed a grade with 
a lurid, green glare lighting up the track, the metal 
brushes in its motors had to be replaced at a cost of not 
less than $100. Starting, stopping, climbing, reversing, 
and bumping over the rough rails subjected Sprague’s 
equipment to abuses such as no electric motors had 
ever been called upon to endure. Ever exacting, the 
inventor insisted that every item must be proved to 
be thoroughly reliable under the demanding conditions 
of daily service on cars that would average seven and 
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a half miles per hour, with a maximum speed of fif- 
teen, and would run about a hundred miles each day. 
This largest electric streetcar system in the world must 
not be in any respect a failure, no matter what it cost 
Frank Sprague. 

And cost him it did. Test runs were made as early 
as November, 1887, but neither he nor the railway 
company was satisfied when his ninety-day limit ex- 
pired. To obtain an extension, he had to agree to a 
reduced payment of $90,000, with half of that to be in 
the form of the company’s bonds rather than cash. 
Nevertheless, he persisted doggedly in his inventive 
quest for a really serviceable installation. 

There was, for example, the comparatively simple 
problem of developing a sure intake of the electric 
current (about 450 or 500 volts) from the overhead 
trolley wire. More than forty designs for an under- 
wire trolley were tried before a completely depend- 
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able one was devised. In all the inventing, discarding, 
tinkering, and readjusting great reliance was placed 
on the ingenuity of Patrick O'Shaughnessy, a mechan- 
ic whose surname suggests his ancestry with perfect 
clarity. Once, when the expensive gears in the cars’ 
wheel trucks developed repeated, inexplicable trouble, 
it was Pat who solved the riddle by simply lubricating 
the gears more amply. And it was Pat who enabled 
the cars to run one wintry morning when icicles hung 
from every trolley wire in Richmond. Something had 
to be done to prevent the ice from making the trolleys 
lose contact with the wire. Sprague arose that morn- 
ing to find Pat standing atop the leading car, remov- 
ing the icicles from the wire by swatting them with an 
ordinary broom that he swung with Irish vigor. 

From November 7, 1887, through twelve weeks 
Sprague tested and retested the first units of his equip- 
ment. With his employers’ permission, many of these 


tests became public. The Richmond Dispatch of De- 
cember 14, for example, reported: “The Company 
exhibited a liberal spirit yesterday, allowing nearly 
everyone who cared to do so to ride free of cost, and 
much to their delight. Probably several thousand 
people were carried during the day.” On January 9, 
1888, according to the same newspaper, six cars were 
kept running for as much as four hours and also at 
regular intervals later in the day. The first to leave 
the shed was No. 28. “Mr. Walter Eubank was con- 
ductor, and P. N. Grant, Esq., motorman.” The first 
fare-paying passenger, who parted with the ordinance- 
prescribed nickel, was William A.. Boswell, a resident 
of Church Hill. (Walter B. Eubank, who collected 
that nickel, was still employed on Richmond street- 
cars almost forty years later.) The cars “were well 
patronized on every trip.” 

But the reporter added a less complimentary note: 


The open or summer car was always popular. Despite its single truck, it could carry a sizeable load. 
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All hands came to the rescue of a derailment. 


“This test proved to Mr. Sprague that the cars had 
not been thoroughly equipped for service.” Some of 
their gears “worked roughly.” The possibility that a 
car might “jump” its abominable rails remained high: 
“At each of the curves yesterday there was a man with 
brush, broom and other appliances to keep the track 
clear.” And on the North Seventh Street hill the pas- 
sengers had to dismount and assist their conveyance to 
the top. 

Yet progress was made steadily, by virtue of relent- 
less, day-and-night work in Sprague’s Richmond and 
New York shops. The morning of February 2, 1888, 
brought a drizzling rain and the official inauguration 
of operations by the Richmond Union Passenger Rail- 
way Company. It began its service with nine cars on 
the main line and with “polite conductors to receive 
the fares.” Some of the conductors were politer, in 
fact, than they were observant: the Richmond Whig 
noted that “quite many unprincipled parties” rode 
without paying. Six days later that newspaper reported 
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with more gratification that everything was working 
“smoothly,” although the “sight of a car moving with- 
out visible means seems to be trying on the nerves of 
the horses, several of which took fright at this unusual 
spectacle.” 

Still Frank Sprague remained in Richmond. Gradu- 
ally he increased the number of cars in operation to 
thirty by May 4, finally to the required forty. Motors 
generating fifteen horsepower for each wheel truck, 
thirty for each vehicle, were built and installed. The 
cars weighed more than three tons each when empty. 


Patrick O’Shaughnessy, a versatile mechanic, cleans 
icicles with a broom. 
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Half of them were known as sixteen-foot, closed cars 
and had a seating capacity of twenty-two; the others 
were of an open model having eight seats to accommo- 
date forty passengers. 

The extent of the service was also enlarged. On 
May 2 the Seventeenth Street branch was opened. 
“All day long,” announced the Whig, “the inmates 
of the houses on the route stood at their front doors 
in the street, gazing with open eyes at the never-fail- 
ing source of delight” as Car No. 23 made its way 
back and forth on the single track. The reporter's 
opinion crept into his news article: “it would be safe 
to say that the housework in that vicinity must have 
suffered yesterday.” The Fifth Street branch line be- 
gan to run on May 3; and the Dispatch recorded the 
fact that all of the system was then in operation ex- 
cept the western tip, the link between the two reser- 
voirs. Completion of the car house in the New Reser- 
voir Park was expected within two weeks. In July, 
1887, and thrice between April and November, 1888, 
the company was authorized by the City Council to 
enlarge its tracks. Before Sprague left Richmond, the 
system was made completely a double-track one for 
more than seven miles of the main line, from Church 
Hill all the way to the corner of West Clay and Han- 
cock Streets. 

In the end Sprague profited from his insistence 
upon proving that every item of equipment delivered 
by his firm was in perfect order, his persistence in 
proving that a large-scale electric transit system was 
practical. It happened that the president and the gen- 
eral manager of the West End Street Railway Com- 
pany of Boston were on tour. They were trying to 
decide what they should buy to replace most profitably 
the cars drawn over their company’s long tracks by a 
total of 8,000 hungry horses. By the time they reached 
Richmond, they had almost decided to settle upon 
cable cars. But both men were favorably impressed 
with the Richmond Union Passenger Railway. Yet 
what would happen if many cars became bunched 
within a short span of track? Could a single, small, 
overhead wire provide power enough to move all of 
the cars at the same time? 

Frank Sprague did not really know the answers to 
these questions. But he was willing to find them. One 
night he lined up every available car on a single track 
near the car shed on Church Hill, far from the central 
power station at the southwest corner of East Cary 
and South Seventh Streets. Thence he went to the 
power station and instructed the engineer to raise the 
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A line of cars waiting to serve evening theater traffic. 


steam pressure in the boilers, to fasten down the safety 
valves, and to keep the generators running at full blast 
“no matter what happened.” 

Then the inventor took the Bostonians from their 
hotel to Church Hill and showed them the platform- 
to-platform array of twenty-two cars. “If you can start 
all those cars at once, I'll be convinced, ” proclaimed 
the president of the Boston railway. 

“We can, and we will,” responded a Sprague who 
contrived to sound surer than he was. He waved a 
lantern. The cars started, slowly. Their lights grew 
dim. But quickly they gained speed as the stepped-up 
current coursed into their motors, and their lights soon 
gleamed brightly again. In almost no time they were 
trundling rapidly out of sight. That demonstration 
settled the nature of Boston’s intraurban transportation 
for years to come. 

Not until the summer of 1888 did Frank Sprague 
leave Richmond. The city’s “troubles,” he recalled 
later, “were buried under an immediate financial loss 
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to my company of $75,000.” But, as he had foreseen, 
compensation lay “in the subsequent unparalleled 
growth of a great industry” that revolutionized urban 
transit within a decade and brought to him personally 
both fame and fortune. 

Although Richmond can claim no priority in utiliz- 
ing a trolley car, it is “the home of the streetcar sys 
tems.” The emphasis is on the word “systems,” for it 
was the Virginia capital that first gave citywide serv- 
ice with the type of electric cars that rapidly became 
standard throughout the nation and much of the 
world as well—essentially the kind of equipment de- 
veloped in and for Richmond by Frank J. Sprague. 
That kind replaced almost everywhere the inventions 
of his many rivals. In other words, Richmond was 
where the first large-scale streetcar line was proved 
to be feasible and was pioneered commercially. Not 
first to see a streetcar run, Richmond was where that 
vehicle was perfected. There it was proved that an 
electric-powered vehicle could climb a continuous as- 
cent as long as 5,000 feet (almost a mile). There it 
was first demonstrated that, at a low cost ratio, three 
125-horsepower steam engines and two Edison dyna- 
mos could keep forty cars running for eighteen hours 
daily over twelve miles of curves and grades. 
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As early as mid-September, 1889, the significance of 
what J. Thompson Brown and Frank J. Sprague had 
started was beginning to be understood nationally, 
Harper's Weekly then published a four-page, illus- 
trated supplement describing the progress that had 
been attained by inventors and communities through- 
out the nation in the development of electric street- 
cars. The “marvellous success” of the Richmond in- 
stallation, adjudged Harper's feature writer, who 
seemed to be quite familiar with its technical details 
and to weigh his words carefully, “has greatly stimu- 
lated the adoption of electricity as a motive power in 
cities.” 

The success and appeal of Sprague’s streetcars con- 
verted local doubters, among others, almost immediately. 
In June, 1888, the Richmond City Railway Company 
procured the City Council's authorization to electrify its 


Walter B. Eu- 
bank, streetcar 
operator for al- 
most 40 years. 


line. Yet horse-drawn and mule-drawn streetcars did not 
disappear entirely from Richmond's traffic arteries un- 
til shortly after the turn of the century. Within an- 
other decade automobiles began to vie for space upon 
the streets with trolley cars, buggies, and wagons. 

Meanwhile, Frank Sprague benefited much from 
what the writer of his obituary editorial in the New 
York Herald Tribune termed his “incredible adventure 
in Richmond.” Within a decade he was electrifying 
the Chicago elevated. By then he had already adapted 
his motors to vertical transportation and, by modern- 
izing elevators, had made skyscraper cities possible. In 
more ways than one his genius showered blessings 
upon the citizens of Richmond and of distant munici- 
palities as well. 
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But the company over which J. Thompson Brown 
first presided did not prosper equally. Richmond’s City 
Council had protected the public interest rather too 
well when it legalized a maximum fare of five cents. 
This is revealed by official reports preserved in the 
Virginia State Library—and by the fact that the New 
York City capitalists evidently deserted the Richmond 
Union Passenger Railway Company after about a 
year or even within it. At least, Secretary Barry and 
General Manager Burt disappeared from the Rich- 
mond directory after their names had been inserted 
in the edition for 1888. For that matter, President 
Brown was no longer so listed after that year either. 
Indeed, a Richmond confectioner and restaurateur, 
Andrew Pizzini, Jr., signed a tax return as secretary 
and treasurer of the company as early as June 28, 1888. 

In its first, nearly-complete year of operations, end- 
ing February 1, 1889, Pizzini reported, the company 
received enough money to account for more than two 
and a quarter million cash-paying passengers. Its gross 
income had sufficed to cover operating expenses, such 
as repairs and Walter B. Eubank’s salary; but its re- 
ceipts had fallen short by more than $3,000 of match- 
ing the interest due on its indebtedness. A year later, 
without revealing specific figures, Pizzini declared 
on his annual return: “This company has no net in- 
come”—or certainly no net profits—“and has not been 
able to pay any interest on indebtedness.” 

In that year, 1890, the two Richmond street railways 
were combined. But Pizzini reported for the consoli- 
dated corporation in the next year a net loss of about 
$5,000. Red ink was used in the next two years to 
record losses of about $70,000 and about $40,000. It 
was evidently a case of the investors’ capital and the 
nickel fare serving too well to benefit the public. 

Nevertheless, through four decades of expansion, 
corporate changes, and technical advances Richmond's 
initial electric streetcar system grew. Its heyday was 
1928, a boom year. If Frank Sprague found time then 
to investigate, he saw just under eighty-six miles of 
streetcar rails within Richmond's city limits and al- 
most as many more under the same management be- 
yond the municipal boundaries. 

Yet already, in the early 1920's, the same corpora- 
tion had begun to introduce the gasoline jitney. That 
vehicle evolved into the motor omnibus, as no Ameri- 
can has troubled himself for years to call a bus. Not 
confined to the path of the rails, the bus was ma- 
neuverable. Gradually it made the trolley car, which 
had once been considered a modern convenience, 
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The last run. 


evolve instead into an outmoded nuisance—a cumber- 
some, traffic-snarling ark on wheels, out of keeping with 
the demands of the era of the automobile. 

Slowly, street by street, Richmond's trolley cars were 
withdrawn. By 1947 the remaining ones were out- 
numbered by their nemesis, sleek new buses operated 
by the Virginia Transit Company, which had acquired 
the public-carrier franchise in Richmond just three 
years earlier. On November 25, 1949, the conquest 
was complete. 

There remained only the necessity of disposing of 
useless equipment. In mid-December fire was set to 
the last of the streetcars, “old No. 408,” which had 
been laid on one of her sides near Chimborazo Park. 
Slowly, as if reluctantly, she became a roaring con- 
flagration. And then the spectators were startled by 
what they saw. For, “groaning at her seams and fling- 
ing fire out into space,” she suddenly heaved erect. 
Thus “old No. 408 died the way she had lived. Right- 
side up and spitting sparks.” 

No doubt Frank Sprague, who by then had lain in 
his grave for fifteen years, would have chuckled ap- 
provingly at this final drama had he been there. But— 


who knows?—perhaps he was. 7 7 4 
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Farmville Presbyterian Church, re- 
modelled by Dabney. 
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Dr. Robert Lewis Dabney, nineteenth-century Virginia’s outstand- 


Tinkling Spring, Dabney’s first 


designed building. 


ing theologian, was enough of an architect to provide plans for the 
building or renovation of four Presbyterian churches that still stand. 


Lewis DaBney was wide- 
ly recognized as one of the most bril- 
liant, most gifted of Virginia’s sons 
who were living about a century ago. 
This native of Louisa County ex- 
erted an influence that extended 
throughout the South. One of the most 
eloquent and popular divines of his 
troubled generation, he was for thirty 
years, 1853-1883, a professor in Un- 
ion Theological Seminary, which was 
then located at Hampden-Sydney. The 
impact of his theology remained ef- 
fective long after, in quest of a mild- 
er climate, he left the Seminary to 
teach moral philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Texas: his successors continued 
until 1930 to use the stanchly Cal- 
vinistic textbook on systematic theo- 
logy that he had written for his course. 

Dr. Dabney’s influence was not con- 
fined to his preaching and theology. 
As the author of the first pretentious, 
authoritative biography of “Stonewall” 
Jackson, whom he had served as chief 
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of staff for a short while in 1862, and 
as an unrepentant apologist for seces- 
sion and the Confederacy (he had 
been a Union man until the election 
of President Lincoln), he was held in 
high esteem by all who felt sympa- 
thetic toward the Confederate tradi- 
dition. Moreover, he consistently 
reached various audiences through ad- 
dresses, many other books, and count- 
less articles of every kind. 

A thoroughgoing conservative in 
religion, politics, and sociological out- 
look was Dr. Dabney. By the sheer 
force of his intellect, the vigorous con- 
viction with which he spoke and 
wrote, and the eloquence of his ex- 
pressions he did much to counteract 
in the Southern mind the liberalizing 
influence of Jefferson and Madison 
and the forward-looking social con- 
cern of Dr. John Holt Rice, the first 
real builder of Union Seminary. To 
Southern conservatism, which flow- 
ered in his day as if in reaction against 


the more open-minded atmosphere of 
Jefferson’s and Rice’s generation, Dab- 
ney gave philosophical respectability 
and justification. Interestingly enough, 
one of the Dabney connection, Thom- 
as Smith Gregory Dabney of “Elming- 
ton” in Gloucester County and later 
of Mississippi, has long been regarded 
as the classic personification of the 
Southern planter class and society. To 
equal degree, Robert Lewis Dabney 
became a foremost and the ablest ex- 
ponent of the aristocratic outlook in 
which that society and tradition were 
rooted. 

Dr. Dabney’s conservatism found 
its most controversial expression in his 
vehement opposition to the free pub- 
lic school system that Virginia had 
started in 1870. Throughout the last 
half of that decade he maintained a 
running debate in the public prints 
with those who advocated the educa- 
tion of all children in the Old Do- 


minion. The theologian championed 
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Robert Lewis Dabney (1820-1898) 
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Venerable, T-shaped Briery Church offers some sharp contrasts. The rear wall 
of the north wing (above) is windowless. The front fagade (below) is Gothic. 
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A view of the interior 
of Briery Church from 
the east wing westward 
gives clear evidence 
of Dr. Dabney’s ideas 
concerning the needs 
of the rural folk who 
had sought his help. 
Even the furnishings 
of the sanctuary that 
he designed for them 
have undergone little 
alteration in all the 
century of time since 
the congregation first 
worshiped in this room. 
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a return to the more selective system 
that had prevailed in the Old Do- 
minion before the war. His chief pro- 
tagonist in his losing battle was an- 
other Presbyterian, Dr. William 
Henry Ruffner, the first State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Even 
more significantly, the while Dabney 
was assailing the public schools, Dr. 
Benjamin Mosby Smith, his colleague 
both in the Seminary faculty and in 
the pastorate of College Presbyterian 
Church, was laboring earnestly as su- 
perintendent of Prince Edward Coun- 
ty schools to lay a secure foundation 
for public education, inducing men 
of influence to serve on district school 
boards and ladies of character to teach 
in the classrooms. 

His continuing influence for con- 
servatism is not Dr. Dabney’s only 
memorial. He left visible, tangible 
monuments to his versatile genius in 
several Presbyterian churches that he 
designed. Three of these still stand in 
Prince Edward County: Briery, just 
inside the county’s southern boundary, 
near Keysville; the Farmville Church; 
and College Church at Hampden- 
Sydney. 

This part-time architect’s first ex- 
perience in church building came in 
his first pastorate, at Tinkling Spring 
Presbyterian Church in Augusta 
County. The pastor was the chairman 
of the building committee. He in- 
tended the new sanctuary to be “a 
very neat, handsome & convenient 
house, the best country church any- 
where in this part of the country.” 
And such it became. Indeed, still 
without major alteration, the build- 
ing compares favorably with others 
today. When contracts were let early 
in 1849, Dabney could write that the 
new structure “will be of the plain- 
est Doric denuded of all ornaments 
nearly, but of very chaste proportions.” 
About 155,000 bricks were to be used, 
and the cost was to be only about 
$3,500. 

But the attainment was not to be 
achieved without many an irritating 
difficulty. The chairman of the build- 


ing committee confided to his mother 
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The interior and, opposite, the exterior of College Church. 


and brother so many complaints that 
we are astonished to find him ever 
letting himself become involved again 
in any congregation’s building project. 
He was confronted with “a thousand 
difficulties to reconcile and clashing 
views to conciliate.” “Of all the an- 
noying and pestilent concerns that 
ever a man undertook,” the troubled 
Valley pastor from the Piedmont ex- 
claimed, “to please a whole congrega- 
tion of people about a new church, 
more especially when that congregra- 
tion is composed of Scotch-Irish . . ., is 
the most so.” 

By late July, 1849, the work was 
“progressing tolerably well. We have 
succeeded in getting a most excellent 
kiln of bricks, which are now ready.” 
The mason had promised to complete 
the walls, “the shell of a house,” with- 
in four weeks. But contention “about 
every trifle” was still raging; and the 
young pastor professed to fear “that 
by the time the house is finished, 
there will be no congregation to wor- 
ship in it.” Distraught, he confessed 
his ugliest, secret thoughts in a letter 
to his brother. “The Scotch-Irish are 
the most inflexible of people in the 
world, when in the right; & the most 


vexatiously pigheaded & mulish when 
wrong, on the face of the earth.” Some 
of the Valley folk were “possessed 
with the devil,” it seemed to this East- 
ern Virginian. “I have been fretted,” 
he added, “until I heartily wished the 
old trap was standing still, with all its 
defects.” 

The youthful pastor’s effort to 
“steer clear” of all factions among his 
people, his “exertion of great for- 
bearance,” seemed in time to be re- 
warded. On the last day of 1849 he 
could write in happier mood: “Our 
church is now almost done, & prom- 
ises to be a perfect gem, plain, chaste 
& proportious & convenient. Some say 
that, although it cannot compare in 
costliness of ornaments, & in size, with 
many others, it will be one of the most 
tasteful churches in Virginia.” First 
used in March, 1850, it was dedicated 
in the next month. For the occasion 
the young pastor’s predecessor and 
brother-in-law, Benjamin Mosby 
Smith, returned to preach on the 
theme found in Psalm 96:6, “Honor 
and majesty are before Him; strength 
and beauty are in His sanctuary.” 

Not long after he left the Tinkling 
Spring pastorate to join the Union 
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Seminary faculty as professor of ec- 
clesiastical history and polity (after 
1859 he taught theology), Dr. Dab- 
ney designed a new structure for the 
Briery Church. This was one of the 
oldest Presbyterian congregations in 
Southside Virginia, founded in 1755, 
an outgrowth of the evangelistic la- 
bors of Samuel Davies in the “back 
parts of Virginia.” Located about fif- 
teen miles south of Hampden-Sydney, 
the church had been intimately con- 
nected with the college since the lat- 
ter’s opening on January 1, 1776; the 
college’s first three presidents—Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, John Blair Smith, and 
Archibald Alexander—served also as 
pastors at Briery. The building de- 
signed by Dr. Dabney and constructed 
about 1855 is said to be the third oc- 
cupied by the Briery congregation, 
the original meeting house having 
been replaced in 1824. 

The T-shaped Briery structure is 
one of the most distinctive of church 
buildings. Photographs of it invariably 
arouse interest and admiration. The 
three gables across the front (south) 
side and the one on each of the east, 
west, and north (rear) wings, the 
four doors with their gabled bonnets, 
the diamond-paned windows, the ver- 
tical weatherboarding, and the Gothic 
influence combine to give the exterior 
a unique appearance. The plain se- 
verity of the rear wall of the north 
wing, unrelieved by window or door, 
is striking. There is nothing in the 
other churches designed by Dr. Dab- 
ney to suggest his hand in the plan- 
ning here; but at Briery the preacher- 
architect was providing a much small- 
er building. Maybe, too, he was trying 
out some pet theories, experimentally. 
Certainly he was working with a dif- 
ferent medium, wood. Lacking at 
Briery are the sheltered entrance por- 
ticoes and the interior balconies that 
characterized his concepts for the 
Tinkling Spring, Farmville, and Col- 
lege churches. Briery is in the Gothic 
tradition; the others reflect Georgian 
and Federal influences. 

The east and west wings of Briery 
each have its own entrance. The for- 
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Tinkling Spring closely resembled 


mer was intended for slaves, the latter 
for children and their nurses. Fretful 
children could be taken from the 
building with minimum disturbance 
to the adult congregation and could 
be returned when quieted. Negro 
members of the church could enter 
and depart by their own door. Dr. 
Dabney’s advocacy of racial segrega- 
tion did not exclude the Negro from 
hearing the Word of God preached 
to biracial congregations. 

The two main entrances lead into 
the sanctuary on each side of the 
boxed, raised pulpit. Its ornamental 
design is repeated in the ends of each 
pew. The worshiper enters in full, 
head-on view of the congregation. 
This arrangement, according to Briery 
tradition, was intended to discourage 
tardiness upon public worship, espe- 
cially the tardiness of menfolk who 
were prone to linger in the church- 
yard to exchange news and advice un- 
til the singing of the Doxology sig- 
naled that worship had begun. No 


serious testimony to the effectiveness 


of the intention’s results has been of- 
fered. 

Late in the 1850’s the Farmville 
Presbyterian Church decided to re- 


College Church, pictured opposite. 


pair and remodel its house of wor- 
ship. The building had been con- 
structed about 1825-1827 as a preach- 
ing station of Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church to serve the growing 
village of Farmville. Like Briery, 
Cumberland was a 1755 fruit of the 
labors of the indefatigable Davies. Its 
early members lived on both sides of 
the Appomattox River, in Cumber- 
land and Prince Edward Counties. On 
May 13, 1828, the meeting house in 
Farmville was recognized as a place 
of regular worship of the Cumber- 
land Church. In 1835 the southern 
branch of the congregation was or- 
ganized as Hanover Church, with 
places of worship at Hampden-Syd- 
ney and Farmville. In 1844 the Farm- 
ville Presbyterian Church was con- 
stituted as a separate congregation. 
Dr. Dabney drew the plans and 
specifications for the remodeling proj- 
ect. These were approved by the con- 
gregation on February 5, 1859. A 
building committee, consisting of six 
men, was authorized to let the con- 
tract for the renovations at a cost not 
to exceed $4,000 and to supervise the 
work. They also had power to alter 
the plans as they might deem best. 
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Balcony entrance, College Church. 


They are not known to have used that 
grant of authority. 

The Dabney plans gave a new front 
to the church. The new facade fea- 
tured an enclosed, two-columned por- 
tico (there had been two columns at 
Tinkling Spring, and there were to 
be two at the College Church) and a 
two-tiered tower surmounted by a tall 
spire. The gable roof was extended 
over the portico. The interior arrange- 
ment included a balcony on the two 


sides and at the rear. Dr. Dabney did 


more than give the plans; he served 
also as consultant to the building com- 
mittee and the contractor, Daniel 
Setres, until the renovations had been 
completed. 

He found these services less harass- 
ing than his corresponding ones at 
Tinkling Spring had been. Evidently 
the Farmville congregation liked his 
ideas from the first, for the resolution 
by which it adopted his plans included 
an expression of appreciation to him 
for them. When the remodeling had 
been finished, the congregation met 
on June 17, 1860, and distributed its 
thanks liberally—to the building com- 
mittee for its “faithful and satisfac- 
tory” performance of its duties; to all 
contributors who had made the proj- 
ect possible; to the contractor; to Dr. 
Dabney again for the plans and speci- 
fications “generously made by him,” 
presumably at no charge, and for his 
“valuable counsel during the prosecu- 
tion of the work”; and “to God that 
by His blessing we have been able to 
carry to successful completion the re- 
pairs on the house of worship.” 

Several times in subsequent years 
the spire was struck by lightning. 


College Church was decorated with pilasters and a detailed cornice. 
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Portico, College Church. 


Consequently, it was removed about 
1906, leaving only the tower. Other- 
wise, the facade remains as Dr. Dab- 
ney designed it. A Sunday School 
auditorium was added in 1887 and 
an annex of sixteen classrooms in 
1922. The sanctuary underwent some 
changes also in the latter year. But 
the Dabney influence continues un- 
altered in the appearance of the front 
of the building and in the general ar- 
rangement of the sanctuary. 

Hanover Church, after a three-year 
interval as Hampden-Sydney Church, 
became College Church in 1849. The 
earliest place of worship at Hampden- 
Sydney had been the College Hall. 
In 1819 the college bought four acres 
of land from the president, Dr. Moses 
Hoge, and built a church on that plot. 
In March, 1858, Dr. Dabney and 
Dr. Benjamin Mosby Smith of the 
Seminary faculty were installed as 
joint pastors of College Church. Their 
preaching attracted congregations that 
overtaxed the capacity of the build- 
ing, which has been described as “a 
substantial, ill-contrived structure with 
‘Saxon arches of brick.’ ” An architect 
who was consulted advised that he 
could rearrange the seating to accom- 
modate comfortably all the white peo- 
ple of the congregation. Such an ar- 
rangement would exclude its Negro 
worshipers. Its Session would not 
agree to that effect. 

In order to provide room for wor- 
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shipers of both races, the congrega- 
tion decided to build an entirely new 
church. Although the membership in 
1860 was only 152, the new building 
was planned for 500 white and 300 
Negro worshipers, the latter in the 
spacious gallery at the rear and on 
both sides of the sanctuary. Dr. Dab- 
ney drew the plans and superintended 
the construction of the new facility 
in 1860. 

His basic concept was the same as 
that which he had used at Tinkling 
Spring eleven years earlier. College 
Church was a rectangular, brick audi- 
torium. On each side and slightly re- 
cessed between graceful pilasters were 
four tall windows to give light both 
to the main floor and to the balcony. 
There was his typical, two-columned 
portico, sheltered by a gable extending 
forward from the hip roof. The co- 
pastor conceived also a front tower 
that would be in harmony with the 
proportions of this pillared vestibule 
and would give “finish and impres- 
siveness” to the whole facade. But in 
this respect his dream exceeded the 
resources of the small congregation. 
The result, more squat than he in- 
tended, was pleasing nevertheless; so 
no tower has been added even in the 
years of postwar recovery and of to- 
day’s much larger membership. The 
facade differs also from that of the 
Farmville Church in having two en- 
trances, instead of one, to the main 
floor and in the construction of the 
roof and gable. 

The interior of College Church is 
notable for classic lines and simple 
but tasteful trim. The focal point and 
chief glory of the interior is the high 
pulpit, an appropriate feature in a 
plan drawn by an architect who was 
himself a master preacher. Much 
broader than the usual pulpit, it oc- 
cupies the commanding place in the 
sanctuary. As the preaching of the 
Word is central in the Protestant tra- 
dition and especially in Calvinistic 
theology, so it was central also in Dr. 
Dabney’s concept of public worship. 
He made his massive pulpit at Hamp- 
den-Sydney symbolical. 
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The total cost of this new church 
is not known. But the Session’s records 
show gifts for it of $190.85 in 1860, 
$2,681.15 in the next year, $949.55 
in the next, and $900 in the next. In 
1868 the sum of $547 is reported to 
have been contributed for completing 
the house of worship, but the records 
give no indication what work was in- 
volved. 

Dr. Dabney respected the not un- 
common disapproval among Virginia 
Presbyterians in his day of the use of 
instrumental music in their churches. 
In an 1846 letter he commented that 
melody could have teaching value if 
tunefulness and truth were associated 
and that the church had a duty to set 
the psalms to music; but he added re- 
marks strongly condemning _instru- 
mental music. The Farmville Church 
had purchased a small reed organ in 
1857, two years before Dr. Dabney 
drew plans for the remodeling. No 
spot for an organ at Briery was re- 
served, however, in his plans; and 
when one was finally acquired, it had 
to be placed almost in the midst of 
the congregation. A Hampden-Syd- 
ney tradition has it that the strong- 
minded preacher-architect deliberate- 
ly designed College Church in such 
a way that no such sinful thing as an 
organ could be put in it. Not until 
about 1890 or 1892, some seven or 
eight years after Dr. Dabney had 
moved to Texas, was instrumental mu- 


College Chur 


ch, Hampden-Sydney, has a full balcony. 


sic introduced first into College 
Church, then into the chapel of the 
Seminary. When a pipe organ was in- 
stalled in College Church, in 1929, 
the only place it could possibly be 
put, without doing severe damage to 
the lines of the sanctuary, was in the 
rear balcony. A similar transformation 
had occurred long before then in 
other back balconies—for example, 
that of Tabb Street Presbyterian 
Church in Petersburg, where an or- 
gan was installed as early as about 
1870. 

At Tinkling Spring and Farmville 
we see Dr. Dabney’s work slightly 
modified; in the Briery and College 
Churches it remains practically un- 
altered. All four buildings testify to 
his skill as an architect. Unlike Jef- 
ferson in his conservative cast of mind, 
Dabney was like that part-time archi- 
tect in demonstrating the ideal of a 
cultured gentleman as one who could 
do any number of different kinds of 
useful things and do them well. In 
the churches sketched on Dr. Dab- 
ney’s drawing board we find a fine 
sense of proportion and symmetry; in 
no detail is there lack of balance or 
ungainly ponderousness. All reveal the 
preacher-architect’s concern for ma- 
terials and workmanship of superior 
quality. All reflect a taste both re- 
fined and chaste, an eye for beauty 
in line and decoration, a beauty in 
which simplicity is implicit. 4 4 7 
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Engine 1102 drew Old 97. It was rebuilt to run again. 


The Wreck of 
Old 97 


The song did not need to be so wrong: the story of the Southern 


Railway’s express train that jumped its tracks and dived into a ra- 


vine beside the Dan was exciting enough as it actually happened. 


Own day was September 27, 1903. Only one among 
the 17,000 inhabitants of Danville seemed to show 
any real concern that still, humid Sunday afternoon. 
The Southern Railway’s stationmaster in this little 
city nestled in the rolling hills of the Piedmont kept 
looking at his watch and shaking his head. Old 97 
was far behind schedule. People along the 640-mile 
line from Washington to Atlanta were accustomed 
to setting their watches by the whistle of the Southern 
express. Their reliance was justified, for she was strict- 
ly a mail and express baggage train, subsidized $140,- 
000 annually by the federal government to operate on 
one of the fastest schedules in the world. In turn, the 
railroad had to remit a fine whenever she ran late. 

Railroads in that period were single-track lines, full 
of curves and inclines—both of which increased as the 
terrain became more broken. Any train, therefore, that 
could snake through the sixty-four miles of hills be- 
tween Lynchburg and Danville in less than three 
hours was considered 2 demon on wheels. Old 97 raced 
over that stretch daily in less than two. 

On that particular Sunday, however, Old 97 was 
behind time from the start. Promptly did she take her 
place in the Washington depot with a full head of 
steam, ready to begin her race to Atlanta. But mail 
trains from the north, running behind schedule, de- 
tained her. It was over an hour past her normal 8:00 
A. M. departure time when the engine and four mail 
cars of Train 97 rumbled across the Potomac River 
trestle. Smoke billowed from the smokestack of her 
46-0 locomotive as her crew tried desperately to make 
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up some of the lost time. When she screeched to a 
stop at Monroe, just a few miles north of Lynchburg, 
to refuel and change crews, none of the tardiness had 
been made up. 

Two factors then combined to fill the hearts of super- 
stitious railroaders with dread fear. The regular relief 
crew for some still-unknown reason was suddenly 
transferred to another train. No one doubted the capa- 
bilities of any alternate crew, but many believed grave 
danger lurked when a strange hand rested on the 
throttle. And then there was the engine, locomotive 
number 1102. While on a run a year earlier, her wooden 
cab had suddenly exploded into flames, forcing both 
engineer and fireman to crawl out on the narrow cat- 
walk to the front of the uncontrolled engine. Only after 
fire had entirely consumed the wooden portion of the 
cab had the two men been able to scamper back to the 
controls and stop the runaway train. Now, on this 
Sunday in 1903, a substitute crew was to take an un- 
predictable engine and try to make up an hour’s lost 
time with the Southern’s most important express—and 
half of that time while coursing the most treacherous 
stretch of the line, the Monroe-to-Danville run. 

There is no way of knowing what thoughts went 
through the mind of substitute engineer Joseph B. 
(“Steve”) Broady as he pulled himself up the four 
steps leading to the cab. Lyrics of the song that im- 
mortalized the event of that day lead one to believe 
that he was a determined man. Yet this was only the 
second time he had been the engineer of a train be- 
tween Monroe and Spencer, North Carolina, the next 
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cars lie half buried in chaos and 


confusion. 


refueling station. He shouted instructions for coal to 
his two Negro firemen, A. G. (“Clem”) Clapp and an 
apprentice by the name of Dodge. Thirteen mail clerks 
and railway officials climbed into the four wooden 
coaches (two mail cars and two baggage cars). With 
a jerk, Old 97 started southward. 

Ten minutes later, amid swirling steam and the 
pulverized sand that was used for braking, the train 
slid to a stop in Lynchburg. The instant conductor Tom 
Blair gave the high sign, Broady had the express rolling 
out of the station. So quickly did he depart that seven- 
teen-year-old Wentworth Armistead, who had been 
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sent aboard by the express company to check the locks 
on safes, could not get off. 

The next stop was to be Danville, where the train 
was due at 1:40 P. M. It was already past one, and 
Danville was sixty-four miles away. Old 97 hurtled 
through Altavista, twenty miles south of Lynchburg, 
bell clanging and whistle screaming above the roar of 
driving pistons and swaying cars. Passengers later re- 
called the difficulty they experienced in seeing the 
countryside because of the speed. Fifteen minutes later 
dust, smoke, and cinders almost obscured the express 
as it raced through Franklin Junction (now Gretna). 
In the telegraph office operator David Graves George 
sat as if paralyzed, gazing down the quickly-emptied 
track. His hand trembled as he wired ahead to Dan- 
ville the time of passage at the Junction. 

Another quarter of an hour and Old 97, belching 
black smoke, careened around the western edge of 
White Oak Mountain, south of Chatham. Back in one 
of the mail cars, Scott Chambers was enduring some 
friendly teasing from his fellow clerks for having waved 
at his bride, up the line. The clerks also had some well- 
chosen remarks to make about part of the train’s load: 
a large shipment of canaries, whose chirping could be 
heard above the noise of the train. Up in the cab both 
firemen were drenched with perspiration as they shov- 
eled coal into the firebox. Their task was difficult, for 
“Steve” Broady was “eating steam.” On_ straight 
stretches, with throttle jerked back, the train lunged 
ahead. When a curve loomed, the throttle was shoved 
in and the brake valve pulled to slow the train enough 
to permit safe passage. This throttle-brake, throttle- 
brake practice—“whittling,” railroad men called it— 
permits a more rapid pace, but in time it has a disas- 
trous effect: it consumes steam and air pressure faster 
than the compressors can produce it. Broady evidently 
forgot that elementary principle or misjudged the 
danger zone; his speed and his unfamiliarity with the 
terrain forced him to concentrate on the road ahead, 
giving little or no attention to such important safety 
factors as the gauge showing his braking pressure. 

On the northern outskirts of Danville the Southern 
line straightened out into a gradual, three-mile down- 
grade that led directly to the Dan River. Yet the depth 
of the river at that point had prompted railroad engi- 
neers to build the river bridge some distance down- 
stream, straight across the river from the depot, which 
was situated in the city proper on the southern bank. 
Therefore, at the bottom of that long descent and be- 
side the river was the most dangerous curve of all. It 
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formed a full quarter-circle, starting from the north 
and veering sharply to the east. Magnifying the danger 
of this curve was the fact that a great part of it was a 
seventy-five-feet-high trestle spanning a chasm carved 
bv Still House Creek, a little branch with almost 
perpendicular banks. Tarred beams crisscrossed in a 
network that gave the trestle both strength and beauty. 
Slightly banked, the trestle began some fifty feet from 
the start of the curve and continued for about 200 
feet, until the ground rose at its eastern end and re- 
claimed the tracks. On each side of the rails north of 
the curve large signs warned of the danger: “Sharp 
Curve. Speed Limit 15 Miles Per Hour.” 

Eyewitnesses have estimated that Old 97 was going 
faster than anything they had ever seen when “Steve” 
Broady hit that three-mile downgrade. It is certain that 
he gave Engine 1102 everything she had to take ad- 
vantage of the straightaway. If he ever gave the trestle 
and curve a thought in time, he never once showed it 
by his actions. He yanked the overhead lanyard. It 
caused Old 97’s whistle to moan and echo ominously 
through the Valley of the Dan. 

Suddenly the warning signs and the curve loomed 
ahead. Not until then did “Steve” shove in his throttle 
and pull back the brake lever. This time nothing hap- 
pened. Old 97’s air pressure was, gone. 

Despite what the ballad’s lyrics say, “Steve” Broady 
did not go to his death with his hand on the throttle. 
Judging by the great cloud of steam and dust that en- 
veloped the racing train, he was probably dumping 
sand on the tracks with one hand on the sand lever 
and trying with the other to reverse the pistons. But 
his actions were too late. The engine struck the first 
rails of the curve, wavered and swayed for a moment, 
as if deliberating the course to follow, and then con- 
tinued straight ahead. With a sickening lurch the stam- 
peding locomotive left the track and bounded onto the 
trestle, bouncing and skipping along the crossties 
while wood splinters flew in every direction. The mail 
car behind the tender left the rails, then the second 
car, the third, and the fourth. 

The runaway express rolled to the right, leaped 
above the yawning chasm, and fell toward the bottom. 
With a thud and roar never before heard in Danville, 
the engine’s left side struck the creek bed; she half- 
buried herself in the mud, the drive-wheels continuing 
to turn slowly. As steam spewed in every direction, the 
four cars tumbled and shattered almost on top of the 
overturned locomotive, seemingly exacting revenge for 
their fate. The last car struck the pile of debris; its 
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wheels bounced off; and it came to rest with one end 
pointing to the sky, as if gasping for air. For a long 
moment the awful silence of death hovered over the 
scene. 

Atop Dan River Mills the huge bell used to sound 
local alarms soon began to toll. People afoot and in 
wagons converged quickly on the wreck. The momen- 
tary silence there was replaced by the frantic shouts of 
rescuers and the shrill songs of hundreds of freed 
canaries flying wildly overhead. One of the first victims 
pulled from the wreckage was Scott Chambers, the 
young bridegroom. He asked someone to take down his 
name but died before he could give it. A second clerk 
was extracted, dead. A third was discovered, and a 


Salvage has begun, debris is being cleaned and the 
engine righted. 
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THE WRECK THE OLD 


by HENRY WHITTER, CHARLES W.NOELL and FRED J. LEWEY _ 


Title of a 1940 printing a the ballad. 


fourth was soon unearthed. Throughout the afternoon 
rescue workers toiled savagely at their grim task. Engi- 
neer Broady and firemen Clapp and Dodge were found 
near their locomotive. Broady’s mangled body was lying 
in the creek. All three men were scalded almost be- 
yond recognition. Found in the mud was Broady’s 
watch, which had stopped at 2:18. In the course of that 
wild, sixty-four-mile ride from Lynchburg, he had 
made up half an hour of the lost time. 

Through the next thirty-six hours, by sunlight and 
by lantern, rescue workers continued to dig into the 350 
tons of wreckage. Late Tuesday morning the last frag- 
ments of steel and wood were thrown to one side. 
There, at the bottom of debris, was Wentworth Armi- 
stead, the Lynchburg youth who had been unable to 
get off the train. The toll was now official. Ten men 
were dead—Broady, Clapp, Dodge, Thomas Blair, J. T. 
Moody, D. P. Flory, P. M. Argenbright, W. Scott 
Chambers, John L. Thompson, Wentworth Armistead. 
Seven clerks had been injured—Frank G. Brooks, Lewis 
Spiers, Percy Indenmauer, N. C. Maupin, Jennings J. 
Dunlop, Charles E. Reimes, Harrison Thompson. 
Spiers died before the week’s end. The railroad even- 
tually awarded $10,000 to the family of each deceased 
employee—to all; that is, except the family of “Steve” 
Broady. Two distinct court cases upheld the company’s 
decision. 

Soon after the wreck Train 97 was canceled, but 
Engine 1102 lived on. The locomotive was raised and 
carried to Spencer, where she was repaired and re- 
turned to service. For years afterward—until 1935, 
when she was scrapped—she made the daily run be- 
tween Richmond and Danville, passing near the scene 
of her unenviable claim to fame. 

The first train that arrived at the. wreck site from 
the north that Sunday in September, 1903, bore David 
Graves George, the Franklin Junction telegraph opera- 
tor. Struck by the horror he beheld, George composed 


some stanzas and adapted them to a popular tune of 


46 


the era, “The Ship That Never Returned.” How pop- 
ular his song became he never knew until 1927, when 
he heard a recording of it by the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, which had already sold more than a 
million of the records. George hired a lawyer and sued 
for invasion of proprietary rights. Victor contended it 
had already paid large sums to three claimants, each of 
whom insisted he was the true author. The fact that 
George had never bothered to have his song copy- 
righted was ignored by a lower court, which awarded 
this jack-of-all-trades (he had been a railroad brakeman, 
farmer, boxer, and revenue agent, not to mention tele- 
graph operator) claims of $65,000. When Victor ap- 
pealed the decision, a higher court set the verdict aside, 
maintaining that George had not conclusively proved 
his authorship. 

The case became so complicated that scholars from 


‘Harvard were enlisted to investigate the folklore of 


the song. They added chaos to confusion by conclud- 
ing that there were at least ten versions of the ballad; 
furthermore, some of these had already been copy- 
righted. George ended with nothing but the firm con- 
viction that he was the real author of one of the most 
famous—and perhaps most inaccurate—ballads in all 
of American folk music, “The Wreck of the Old 97.” 
Little remains today at the wreck site. Long ago the 
trestle was torn down; the tracks have been rerouted. 
U. S. Route 58 now crosses the ravine, which was 
partially filled in to support the highway. A state high- 
way historical marker shows the spot where the wreck 
occurred. Below it, down in the bottom, Still House 
Creek continues to meander slowly toward the river. 
The song is still sung, and oldtimers in Danville like 
to recount the event. More than that, however, a super- 
stition now exists. Some people say that on a quiet, 
autumn afternoon at a little after two, if one stands 
still at the foot of that three-mile downgrade and 
listens, Old 97, with “Steve” Broady at the throttle, 
echoes yet, through the Valley of the Dan. + 7 4 
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